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public sympathy was aroused. So there, in yonder Bell 
Tower, the Princess Elizabeth pined — 
" Much suspected of me, 
Nothing proved can be, 
Quoth Elizabeth, prisoner." 
Often she said, a milkmaid's life was merrier than hers ; and 
with a piece of charcoal wrote upon a shutter the touching 
lines which have been preserved by Hentzner : — 
" Oh, fortune, how this restless wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit ! 
Witness this present prison, whither fate 

Could bear me, and the joys I quit. 
Thou caus'dst the guilty to be loos'd 
From bands wherein are innocence inclosed ; 
Causing the guiltless to be straight reserved, 
And freeing those that death had well deserved : 
But by her envy can be nothing wrought, 
So God send to my foes all they have wrought, 
Quoth Elizabeth, prisoner." 

Near at hand to this Bell Tower is a strange dark building 
of "lugubrious aspect," one says, and which is known as the 
Bloody Tower. There the children of Edward IV. met their 
untimely end ; and there, beneath a worm-eaten, oaken stair- 
case, their skeletons were afterwards discovered. The sudden 
and unaccountable disappearance of the princes might excite 
sympathy and common anxiety, but it never originated in- 
quiry. Hall relates, that the people marvelled at the thing, 
but " they said, these matters are kings' games, as it were 
stage plays, for the most part, played upon scaffolds, in which 
poor men were but lookers-on ; and they that are wise will 
meddle no further, for they that step up with them, when they 
cannot play their parts, they disorder the play and do them- 
selves no good." 

In the Wakefield Tower there is a large octagon room, where 
Henry YI. is said to have been assassinated. Shakspeare has 
immortalised this tragic history. That strange old room — 
dark, grim, mysterious— saw the " aspiring blood of Lancaster 
sink into the ground." "He who did the deed," an old 
writer says, "never had quiet in his mind ; he never thought 
himself sure. When he went abroad, his eyes wandered 
about ; his body was privily fenced ; his hand was ever on 
his dagger ; his countenance and manner like one always 
ready to strike again. He took ill rest at nights, and lay 
long waking and musing. . Sore wearied with care and watch- 
ing, he rather slumbered than slept. Troubled with fearful 
dreams, sometimes he started up, leaped out of his bed, and 
ran about the chamber. So was his restless heart continually 
tossed and tumbled with the tedious impression and stormy 
remembrance of his bypast life." 

The Beauchamp Tower served as a prison for Anne Boleyn, 
besides many, many others. Not without reason had good 
old Sir Thomas More said to his daughter Margaret, when 
she told him that Queen Anne had nothing but dancing and 
sporting at court — "Alas, Meg! alas, it pitieth me to think 
into what misery her poor soul will shortly come. These 
dances of hers will prove such dances that she will spin our 
heads off like foot-balls ; but it will not be long ere her own 
head will dance the like dance." 



Once Mademoiselle de Boleyn was the. glory of the court, 
and the French ambassador notes in his report, " I believe 
the king to be so infatuated with her, that God alone can" 
stay his madness." There were brave doings when the Lady 
Anne became the Queen of England. In royal state she set 
out from the Tower. The broad bosom of the Thames saw her 
queenly triumph, and not long afterwards saw her disgrace. 
When the dream of glory was over, and the barge floated under 
the dark entrance to the old fortress, and Anne felt that the 
love of the king was clean gone for ever, she fell on the stone 
steps, and laughed, and wept, and cried in her agony, " Jesus, 
have mercy on me ! " When the trial was over, she sat in a 
chamber of the old Beauchamp Tower, and sang her own 
death- dirge in words which are still preserved : — 

" death, rock me asleep, 
Bring on my quiet rest ; 
Let pass my very guiltless ghost 

Out of my careful breast ; 
Ring out the doleful knell, 
Let its sound my death tell. 
Death doth draw nigh ; 
There is no remedy, 
For now I die." 

Yonder, on the Tower-green, the queen expired. She re- 
fused to have her eyes bandaged, and their keen glance 
unnerved the executioner ; at length the movement of one of 
his assistants induced her to turn her eye in that direction, 
and as she did so the headsman lifted his Calais sword, and 
struck off her head at a blow ! 

In the Brick Tower Lady Jane Grey was imprisoned 
between the period of her trial and her execution. The 
story is well known. Her hapless fate and that of her 
husband is one of the most melancholy episodes in English 
history. "Never was more innocent blood shed; never was 
purer virtue sacrificed ; never was eternal justice more 
wounded or violated." 

In a room of the Bowyer Tower the Duke of Clarence was 
drowned in a butt of malmsey. 

The chapel of St. Peter's on the green is a place of pilgrim- 
age for all lovers of English history. There sleep some of the 
wisest and the best who ever owned England as their father- 
land ; and there, too, side by side, rest some of the worst and 
most degraded. There sleep Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, 
John Fisher, Thomas More, the Countess of Salisbury, the 
Duke of Somerset, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Essex, 
Dudley and Lady Jane Grey. 

A room in the White Tower is known as the prison of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the high-spirited, daring, adventurous man, 
who met with so shameless and cruel a return for all his noble 
services ; and there is not a room, or a staircase, or a dungeon, 
but has its own old story ; stories of virtue and purity, and vice 
and pollution, of glory and shame, of royal splendours, fierce 
war and faithful love, and deeds that have no name. But who 
thinks of all these things now? What is the Tower of London 
but an antiquated show place, where a beaf-eaterin an absurd 
and out-of-the-way costume, and carrying a halbert half as 
tall again as himself, exhibits, for a small gratuity, the arms 
and armour of other days and the glory of a modern regalia ? 



THE SACKED DEBT. 



SECOND PART. 



To effect the object already specified, our four amateurs occu- 
pied themselves in preparations for their tour. They selected 
the finest airs of the opera, and the sweetest melodies of 
Germany, which they practised with great care, in order to 
bring their performance to the highest possible perfection. 
Ernest, the first violin, played with the skill of an artist, and 
his companions were not much his inferiors. 

Before they set out, Ernest wished them to see the little 
farm which he had discovered. They accompanied him to 
the Pre Fleuri, and found that their friend had evinced no less 
taste than good sense in the whole affair. 



He who had conceived the project did not share the joyous 
anticipations of his three companions. Ernest had consulted 
his mother before making his decision, and acknowledged 
with her, that the intended scheme, without being offensive 
either to God or man, was, nevertheless, a miserable expe- 
dient — a lamentable necessity. 

" Beware, my son," said Catherine, "the life that you are 
about to lead will expose you to many dangers. Watch over 
yourself,. make your harvest as quickly as possible, and return 
before the demon has tempted you. A wandering life is a 
perilous path. What sorrow for your poor mother if she 
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should have" sanctioned what may bring shame and disgrace 
upon her son ! " 

She gave him much more advice, then with tears embraced 
her Ernest, and gave him her blessing. He could not bear to 
leave his mother so sorrowfully, and therefore begged his 
companions to begin their concerts at once. They willingly 
consented, and at midnight, before their departure from the 
town, they serenaded the good woman. Catherine, who was 
not asleep, immediately recognised her son's violin ; she rose 
and opened her window, and when the musicians had con- 
cluded their first allegro, she ran to her little desk, and 
taking out a small coin, wrapped it in paper, held it to the 
lamp, and threw it burning to the young minstrels. 

" Adieu ! my children," said she, " here is the widow's 
penny— may it bring you a blessing !" 

They commenced their campaign some leagues from thence. 
They went through Saxony,. Bohemia, and part of Prussia; 
and everywhere met with a favourable reception. Their 
music was not sufficiently noisy to attract immediate attention, 
but its merit was soon recognised by good judges, and then 
every one crowded to hear them. In a little time they were 
noticed by the public journals, and they performed not only 
in the street, but aLso in drawing-rooms and casinos. Money 
was showered upon them, and they hoped soon to be in pos- 
session of the two thousand florins, which had been hitherto 
the height of their ambition. 

Their hopes were more than realised, for at the close of a 
concert which they had given in the casino of a town of 
Prussia, they found that they had in their purse two thousand 
one hundred and forty- three florins. 

Ernest then said to his companions: "The time for our 
return has arrived. Let us lay aside the two" thousand florins, 
the surplus will supply our wants on the road/' 

The others were much displeased to hear him speak of 
returning. They had acquired a taste for this Wandering life, 
and wished to enjoy it as long as possible. As they had been 
influenced only by frivolous motives in their desire to satisfy 
the old maiij he was soon forgotten in the applause they 
received from town to town. It was not to be thought of, 
said they, until the end of the vacation. There were still fine 
cities to be seen, still some ducats to bS earned which they 
could spend in pleasure* . ■ % ■ 

While they thus disputed, a message arrived from a noble* 
man, requesting them to perform at a fete which he was about 
to give. Ernest, who had only yielded to necessity in turning 
his musical talents to account, replied tfaat he Would go 
willingly, provided no remuneration was Offered. His com- 
panions murmured at this, but finally yielded to what they 
called his caprice, persuaded that the nobleman would amply 
recompense them, notwithstanding what Ernest had said ; 
besides, they promised themselves much pleasure at the fite > 
which it was said would be magnificent. Ernest took this 
opportunity of requesting that the two thousand florins should 
be committed to his care, that on no pretence whatever 
would they oblige him to spend a penny of it, and that they 
would allow him to seal the purse, that it might be delivered 
unbroken to old Peter. " 

Thereupon his three companions loudly clamoured, and 
thought it a most extraordinary thing that he should wish to 
take possession of the common treasure. 

" It is not the common treasure," said he to them ; " it 
belongs neither to you nor to me. I do not wish to take 
possession of it ; I merely ask to have the care of it, until it 
can be given into the hands of its owner." 

" Must I swear that I will not touch itr" 

" Do you take me for a thief r" 

" No," replied Christopher ; " but if you believe us to be 
honest men, why do you request to be made the sole deposi- 
tary of what belongs to us all. Claim your own share, and 
no more. This is my advice, and if you all agree with me, 
we will divide it among us; Let each one speak for himself." 

Augustus and Frederic warmly supported this proposal. 
Ernest was obliged to consent to it ;• he received a fourth of 
the whole sum, and could only tremble for the other portions. 



The nobleman was surprised at the conditions attached by 
the young musicians to their promise of performance; his 
pride would perhaps have been a little offended, but he sus- 
pected something of the truth, and repeated his invitation. 
They appeared at the fete, and graced it with their perform- 
ance. The master of the house, wishing to make them some 
acknowledgment, towards the close of the entertainment took 
them aside and presented them each with a ring set with 
brilliants. 

" Are you not contented now ?" said Ernest to his friends, 
when the nobleman had left them. " We could not carry 
home with us a more beautiful souvenir of our journey. I 
think you will now own that our work is accomplished. Let 
us return to our studies. Let us gladden our homes, and 
especially, let us quickly take to the old man what we have 
collected for him. Every moment of delay is criminal. It 
was I, dear friends, who persuaded you to the enterprise, and 
I am anxious to take you back again satisfied with your- 
selves. I trust I shall not be the occasion of disgrace to 
you." 

They held this little conference in a small ante- chamber, 
whither they had withdrawn from the company. Ernest, 
leaning upon the balccfny, waited the reply of his friends. 
Suddenly tne sounds of a harp struck his ear ; he looked- over 
and saw some Gne f>ass under the windows of the mansion. 

" It is he \ h said Ernest; il see his white hair floating in 
the wind." 

Some wandering tones were again heard, then the sounds 
were iost in the distance, and the figure disappeared in the 
shade. 

" It is himself I" said Ernest again. 

" "Very possibly," replied Frederic, coldly ; " there is 
nothing extraordinary in that. JX is his profession. lam- 
only surprised that we have not met him before in some of 
the towns we have visited." 

" And should this meeting teach us nothing, my friends ? 
God has seiit the old musician to recall us to our duty. 
Allow me again to entreat you to fulfil it< Let "us return 
home at once, my dear comrades. For myself I am deter- 
mined. I go, even if I must go alone." 

" There are the fireworks," said Augustus ; " we do not 
wafit joti, with your fine morals/' 

Saying this he drew, Christopher and Frederic upon the 
teftAce. Efnest was aione ; he looked again into the street, 
and fancying that he could distinguish the figure of the old 
maii, seized his hat and hurried out. 

. He ran after him, but either he had entered a house or had 
taken another road— Ernest could not overtake him ; and after 
having gone over the town and having made inquiries at 
several inns without obtaining any intelligence of him, he 
returned to the lodging, where he expected to meet his friends 
after thereto. But he waited for them in vain — they did not 
return ; and the next day he could hear nothing of them. 

"Apparently," said Ernest, "they wish to separate from 
me ; they fear my reproaches — my entreaties annoy them. 
It only remains for me to return and fulfil my promise as well 
as I can. Alas ! I see the poor old man will never have the 
cottage." 

Ernest turned his steps towards the town where his mother 
resided. Overcome with disappointment at the failure of his 
scheme when success seemed certain, and anxious for the fate 
of his companions, he was taken ill, and fell fainting at the 
door of a large hotel. Judging from his modest attire that he 
would not be regardless of expense, they carried, him into a 
small upper room, where he remained some days confined to 
his bed. However, he soon began to recover ; and one day 
feeling much better, and anticipating the happiness of soon 
again seeing his mother, he took his violin and played some 
of his sweetest airs, accompanying it with his voice. After a 
little time he was interrupted by the entrance of a servant, 
sent to him from a gentleman who was lodging below. At 
first Ernest imagined that his violin annoyed his neighbour, 
and was about to lay it aside ; but the servant assured him 
that, on the contrary, had given his master much pleasure. ( 
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"He has sent me," he added, "to express his thanks, and 
to beg that, if not disagreeable to yourself, you would open 
your casement, that he may hear it more distinctly." 

The young amateur could not refuse to comply with so 
nattering a request. He seated himself near the open 
window, and played for about half an hour, when the domestic 
re-appeared, and said that his master begged to be allowed to 
pay Ernest a "visit, or to receive him in his own- apartments. 

" Is he older than I ?" inquired Ernest. 

" My master is an old man.". 

"I will come down," said the student. 

The gentleman, who appeared to be a man of rank, received 
him with kind familiarity, paid him some simple compliments 
on his talents, inquired after his health, and concluded by 
inviting him to dinner. 

"I know," said he, "that you have been ill, and it will 
give me pleasure to celebrate your convalescence." 



The stranger wrote his name on a slip of paper, and handed 
it to his guest with a purse of gold. 

"His highness — " exclaimed the young man, rising in 
astonishment. 

" Silence, my friend ; I am travelling incognito. Sit down 
again, and let us take our coffee." 

Ernest tried in vain to recover himself; he was no longer 
at ease ; he bowed low on leaving the room, while his heart 
bounded with joy. With what care he deposited the precious 
treasure at the bottom of his pocket, lest some disaster should 
happen to the sum so happily re-completed. 

The next morning, after having taken leave of the generous 
stranger, he set out again on his journey, and travelled as 
quickly as possible. On the third day, as he entered a little 
town, about nine o'clock in the evening, he heard, for the 
third time, the sounds of the harp, and soon recognised the 
beggar. He had almost embraced the old man, so overjoyed 
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The affability of the old gentleman so won the heart of 
Ernest, that during dinner he related his adventures to his 
noble host. He had hoped to amuse him, and he succeeded ; 
but he little suspected the interest he had excited. 

" My young friend," said the stranger to him, when he had 
concluded, " your narrative has delighted and affected me ; 
there is something so extraordinary in the thoughtlessness of 
your promise, and the wise firmness of your after conduct. 
Allow me to unite with you in this good work. I fear, with 
you, that your companions will return lightened of their gold 
and loaded with regret. Accept from me, then, the sum 
which is wanting to complete the purchase of the little estate. 
I make this offer without expecting to be repaid ; but should 
fortune favour you and the obligation become burdensome, 
here is my name and address. You will not forget them, I 
hope, for it is my wish that we should be friends." 



was he at thus meeting him ; but he restrained himself, and 
determined to gain his friendship before making himself 

known. ' '. 

A few children were gathered around the old musician ; but 
the night was fast closing in, and the crescent moon almost 
touched the horizon. Its rays fell on the youthful form of 
Ernest as he approached, and said in a kindly tone, 

" My father, two instruments will, perhaps, be more suc- 
cessful than one. Will you accept my assistance ? I and my 
violin are at your service." 

He had tuned it before the astonished old man was able to 
reply. 

"You were playing the airs from Don Giovanni," said 
Ernest, taking his place beside him. " I know them nearly 
all. Will you accompany me ? " 

He immediately commenced, and the old man, almost in 
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raptures, accompanied him with the skill of an experienced 
musician. 

Charmed with each other, they played marvellously, with- 
out noticing the crowd which soon collected around them. 
Windows were thrown open, and the little children kindly 
gathered up the money which was plentifully scattered about. 

"This is what I am little accustomed to," said the poor old 
man, as he received the offerings, which he wished, yet dared 
not offer, to share with his young companion. 

" You deserve a hundred times more than that, and will 
have it, I hope," said Ernest. " But where do you lodge, my 
master ? for the night air is injurious to one of your age ; and 
you also appear fatigued." 

i( I may well be fatigued, my dear sir ; for to-day I am 
seventy years of age. Your violin has celebrated my birth- 
day. I little expected to close it so happily ; but God be 
thanked for it ! " 



together, Peter related to Ernest what he knew as well as the 
old man himself. The young man was touched with the con- 
fiding simplicity of his companion. 

" My master," said he, " do you think these students will 
keep their word ? ' ' 

"They will keep it, my friend, I do not doubt, or they 
would not have promised. Besides, they spoke to an old 
man, and called God to witness their promise." 

" I love your confidence, my father ; but if you have not 
been more on your guard against fine words during your life, 
I do not much wonder that in your old age you are compelled 
to beg for bread." 

" I have indeed been many times deceived, but I must 
acknowledge that I have more frequently deceived myself. 
True, it was chiefly in assisting my unfortunate fellow-beings 
that I lavished away what Heaven bestowed upon me. But 
even generosity requires to be exercised with prudence, or we 
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They supped together at a neighbouring inn. On the 
morrow, Ernest said, " Where are you going now, my 
father ?" Peter named the town to which Ernest himself was 
returning. 

"I must be there in three days," added the old musician; 
" for I have reason to believe I am expected there." 

" It is my own road," said the young man ; " shall we walk 
together ? I may, perhaps, be able to render you a little 
assistance." 

" I willingly accept your kind offer, my friend ; but when 
arrived at the town, I hope to have no further need of 
assistance." 

" How is that ? " said Ernest. 

" Let us commence our journey, and I will tell you on 
the road." 

They settled with their host, and set out. As they walked 



deprive ourselves of the means of more extensive usefulness, 
and conclude by becoming ourselves burdensome to others." 

The old man then began to relate the history of his life. 
The son of a musician, Peter had been successively organist 
and chapel-master in several places ; but the love of change 
prevented him from remaining long in any of them, and for- 
getting his first friends, he forgot himself. "Nevertheless," 
said the old man exultingly, " I owe to that love of change 
one of the pleasantest recollections of my life. 

" I had left my situation, and was on my journey to a 
neighbouring prince, who had offered me employ. I passed 
through a village of Saxony, and night coming on, I sought 
shelter at a little cottage, where, although a kindly welcome 
was given, I soon saw that the family were in trouble. 
During supper, the father related to me the cause of it. He 
was the schoolmaster of the village, and, until now, his 
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services bad given satisfaction. But a church had just been 
built, and in it they had placed an organ, which was the pride 
of the parish. From motives of economy, it was determined 
that the schoolmaster should undertake the duties of organist. 
Judge of the good man's consternation ; he was not a musician, 
and therefore he and his family were perhaps about to 
be reduced to poverty. I pitied him, and said, * You must 
let me see this organ.' 'Are you a musician?' said he. 
* Music is my profession.' * You are happy indeed.' ' I shall 
be, if I can render you any assistance. What if I give you 
lessons, my friend, as a return for the hospitality of this 
evening?' ' Ah, sir, this evening ? — my whole life I shall be 
indebted to you.' I made him sing, and found that he had a 
good idea of music, and he was still young ' In six months,' 
I said, 'you shall be able to discharge the duties of your 
situation ; meanwhile the good people will, I trust, accept of 
my services.' ... 

" This, my young friend, I faithfully accomplished. True, 
Peter lost thereby the situation offered him by the prince ; 
but we cannot do everything at once." 

"Peter !" cried Ernest, seizing his arm. "It cannot be 
that you are Peter Schlich r" 
" I am, indeed, my son." 
" And what you have related took place— ? " 
" At Schlossheim." 
"Just so ! In 1806 or 1807 ?" 
" Wait, my friend. Yes, in 1806 and 1807." 
" It was, then, my father to whom you rendered this service ! 
It was his family that you saved from indigence ! " 

" Is it possible, my son ? And are you little William 
Spach?" 

" My brother is dead." 

" And your sister, the pretty little Gretchen ? " 
" God has also taken her to himself. My mother is a 
widow, and I am now her only child." 

The old man with tears said : " Then you are little Ernest, 
and my godson, although you do not bear my name. I feared 
lest it should bring upon you misfortunes like my own." 

The old and young man tenderly embraced each other, and 

Ernest. was just about to reveal his secret; but he promised 

himself so much pleasure in the surprise, that he would not 

enjoy it alone. 

" My mother shall share my happiness," said he to himself. 

As they continued their journey, the old man related to his 

godson, how from year to year he had seen his resources 

diminish and his hopes of fortune vanish. " And here I am," 

. he Concluded, " at seventy years of age singing in the streets 

— an artist can descend no lower. One consolation remains 

to me ; that, having no family, I have wronged myself alone." 

" And have done much good in the world ; my father, wait 

awhile— all will not be ungrateful." 

Delighted with the affectionate interest of the young man, 
the musician inquired of his affairs, and rinding from 
Ernest's replies that he and his mother were in straitened 
circumstances, he 6aid to himself: "Yes, wait awhile! if 
these students keep their promise, I will not enjoy my cottage 
alone." They now approached the town, and the road 
passing by the little farm, Ernest conceived the idea of taking 
Peter in under some pretence. 

" I have," said the young man, " some business to conclude 
with the master of this house." 

The old man accompanied him without asking any expla- 
nation. He was fatigued and glad of a rest, and it would 
suffice for his mysterious engagement if he arrived at the town 
that evening. He, therefore, only asked his godson, if he 
were likely to be engaged long enough to allow him mean- 
while to take a nap on a heap of straw which was lying in a 
corner. Ernest, who was glad to be at liberty to make the 
arrangements he desired, assured the old man that there 
would be ample time for him to repose. Peter then lay 
down on the straw, a bed to which he was quite accustomed, 
though he could not always command a heap so fresh and clean. 
Upon his entrance into the domain, Ernest had glanced 
anxiously round ; and what was his joy to find that it was 



still for sale ! He found the owner sitting upon the bench as 
before, looking as if he had not moved from it, while the 
young man had been compelled to make so many movements 
to attain his end. 

" Your farm is still for sale," said he, after a familiar salu- 
tation. 

"Yes, my friend ; I have had inquirers, it is true, but none 
of them have concluded, and I am free to give you the pre* 
ference." 

" And the price r " 

"The price has changed no more than the house and 
grounds. You see they have not been neglected." 
" Will you leave the furniture and the implements ? " 
" It was not my intention to do so." 

" Well, sir, if you will yield this point, I know a purchaser 
who will pay you down." 

The farmer reflected a few moments. 
" A purchaser ?" said he. 

" Yes, sir ; and if you consent, it can all be settled in an 
hour." 

" Agreed, then," said the farmer, taking his hand. 
" I will go to the town," said Ernest, " and engage a notary. 
I wish also that my mother should witness the deed of 
transfer. If this man should awake during my absence, tell 
him nothing. Merely say that I shall return in an hour, and 
requested him to wait for me." 

Ernest hurried to embrace his mother, and took her with 
him to the notary, relating to her his adventures by the way. 
The notary immediately followed them, and they found Schlich 
still sleeping when they arrived. 

"Do not wake him yet," said Ernest; "we can proceed 
without him." 

The notary had soon drawn up the contract ; and when he 
was about to insert the name of the purchaser, the young 
man said, " Write Peter Schlich ! " 

Peter awoke just at the moment when his presence was 
needed for the acceptance. Rubbing his eyes, and perceiving 
that it was growing dark, he jumped up. "Ernest!" he 
cried, "it is getting late; I must go where I am expected. — 
Ernest, where are you?" 
Ernest came out, and taking Schlich by the hand, 
" Come in, my father," said he, " we want you here." 
" And the meeting ? " 

" You will have time enough for that. Pray come in, and 
hear. something read in which you are interested. 
" Something read ? " 
" The thing will explain itself." 

Ernest seated him in a corner, without introducing him to 
his mother. The old man did not recognise her. The notary 
read over the contract. 

" What do you say?" exclaimed Peter, when he heard his 
own name ; " Ernest, are you mocking me ? How am I to pay 
for what you have purchased for me?" 

" My father ; have you not four debtors in the town ? They 
are punctual; they have charged me to pay your account." 
Saying this, Ernest threw his purse upon the table. 

"There," said he, "is the price of the cottage and the 
orchard. Is poor Peter contented ? " 

" I am indeed ! " cried the old man ; and it was thyself, my 
son ; it was thyself who made me the promise ! " 

" And here stands one who commanded me to keep it. My 
mother ! " 

" Ah, sir ! " said Catherine, " my son did not need to know 
that you were our benefactor, in order to induce him to keep 
a promise made to an old man in the name of Gcd. I endea- 
voured to strengthen him in his good resolution. All the 
rest is his own work." 

" I accept the temporary use of it," replied Schlich, pressing 
Catherine's hand, " provided you do not leave me here alone. 
This house is large enough for three, and it is near the town. 
Ernest can reside here without interruption to his studies. At 
my death you will become the owners of it. On these con- 
ditions the affair is settled." 

Ernest would not raise objections nor think of the future; 
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the present was just now sufficient for his happiness. He had 
paid a debt doubly sacred. He had wholly redeemed his 
promise, and the honour of his companions was saved. Alas ! 
they had great need of his generous extenuation. They 
returned a little time afterwards with empty hands. One had 
lost all his money by gaming, another in frivolous expenses, 
and the third had associated with a knavish musician, who 
had robbed him. Ernest wished to conceal their faults ; but 
they could not consent to receive the thanks of the old 
man which they did not deserve. 

" We have been guilty," said Christopher, "of as much 
frivolity in the affair as our comrade has shown of prudence 
and honour. We have no share in this, except that Heaven 
permitted our fault to be the means of your discovering your 



godson some days earlier than you would otherwise have 
done. For his sake forgive us, and even allow us to ask for a 
small share of your regard." 

Poor Peter Schlich pressed the hands of the three young: 
men. They subsequently visited him occasionally, and spent- 
the evening in the enjoyment of music, and partaking of the; 
fruit that the orchard produced. The prince was delighted to 
hear that his young guest had found in the old musician a 
friend of his father, and would not allow them to speak of 
repayment. As for Peter Schlich, he. would not have changed 
situations with his highness. After 80 many reverses, the old 
artist at length enjoyed repose; his last days were his best 
days. At his death, Pre Fleuri passed into the possession of 
Ernest and his mother. 



AMERICAN SCENERY-SAVAGE AND CLASSIC. 



In the contemplation of American scenery, we may, with 
advantage, turn aside from the consideration of its distinctive 
objects and features, to meditate upon the condition of its 
scenes, as affected or unaffected by the encroaching steps of 
man. We may regard them as savage, or classic, and examine 
their efforts separately in the formation of character. In 
doing this, we may pass the barrier of eternal frost and 
barrenness, or retrace the steps of civilisation till we cross its 
bounds. History and art, happily for us, have been faithful 
to their trust, and have done much to preserve the natural 
features of our country. It is to be hoped that art will do 
more, and receive and transmit fresh impressions of the West 
to posterity, before the hand of culture shall have changed the 
native face of things. 

The savage scenes of our country are varied and vast. 
Neither in the valley, nor on the mountain sides, nor yet on the 
prairie, has the toil of busy and all- subduing man broken up 
the solitude of wild nature. Savage scenes abound. When 
we speak of such scenes, we use the word "savage" in its 
natural sense — the unshorn earth. In doing so, however, 
we do not wish to be understood as saying, that by savage 
scenes we mean wild and terrible ones — such as would 
please the dark pencil of Rembrandt. They may be beautiful 
— spots where "the culprit fay" might find a seducing loveli- 
ness. They are the uncultivated places of the land — the 
untamed wastes of the earth. 

Savage scenes, as thus defined, are rich and varied within 
our national domain. There is scarcely a river-head that does 
not know them. They line the banks of our rivers, they cluster 
along the margin of our lakes, and as noble studies, allure our 
artists to the mountain-side. They have a noble mission, and 
like the solitary audience- chamber of prayer, are admirably 
fitted to cherish the sense of God in the hearty impress us 
with the mystery of being, and withdraw man from inordi- 
nate devotion to business and art. A gallery of them would 
do much to give grandeur to our character — it would be a 
noble benefaction to the people. 

The transition of savage scenery to classic, is, in our country, 
a pleasing object of study. It is gradual, and is made, through 
the walks and hunting-grounds of the Indians. We cannot 
look upon them as an element of the classic. They are'not our 
antecedents. Neither do they belong to the savage. They 
are elevated above such scenes by human associations. 

Indian scenes, as thus viewed, present some striking points- 
of interest. They are peculiar, and belong to *a transplanted 
Asiatic civilisation. The historic traditions that invest them, 
the wars that give them a bloody character, and the singular 
and strong sympathy that subsists between the Indian, 
character and the primeval forests, furnish studies of no 
common interest for the statesman, artist, and educator. The 
Indian and the wilderness deserve a higher place in our litera- 
ture. The primeval homes of the red- man, rich in the tradi- 
tions of his simple and daring life, sre instructive subjects for 
freer pencils and pens than those that have yet touched them. 

™Hns, we are introduced to the classic scenes of our country 



—scenes in which we are by no means poor, although we are 
a young people. Links of startling associations connect the 
cradle-homes of the States with savage and Indian spots, 
hallowed by endurance, stern faith, and the indomitable 
Saxon will, and the national birth with a patriotism and 
heroism almost free from the stains of wrong and unnecessary 
outrage that have marked the convulsions of the Old World. 

When we speak of classic scenes in this connexion, we 
mean something more than a cultivated valley, or a garden 
reared on the hill-side. Culture alone does not make a scene 
classic. The savage scenery on the Willamete would not be 
changed, so as to assume this new character, by the addition of 
a hut, or even a mansion, adorned with all the appendages of 
comfort. A classic scene is one that has been raised above 
rude nature, and the walks of ordinary men, by noble deeds or 
associations — the deeds or associations of representative men, 
or those dear to fame. Such scenes have an instructive 
significance, and do much to form the character of a people. 
Plymouth Rock is a tower of strength, and to it the descend- 
ants of our pilgrim fathers will turn, as the Jews turned to 
Moriah. The birthplace and family residence and grave of 
Washington have a classic interest for us, which Stratford-upon- 
Avon never can have fcr England, nor Abbotsford for Scotland. 

The classic scenes of our country, like all its other features, 
are distinctive. They are fresh, and gather about them, not 
the memories of extinct or crumbling institutions, but the 
associations of the first noble deeds of a free and hopeful 
people. Few traditions overshadow them in a cold and gloomy 
atmosphere of wrong and outrage. Few deeds of cruelty 
people them with the dread spectres of blood and superstition. 
Wyoming, and the fancies of witchcraft, and the trails of 
Indian warfare, are little more than the incidents that waited 
on our national birth. They are ennobled by deeds of heroism 
, and the lives of true and honest patriots ; by free and pro- 
mising institutions, and by the recorded and living elements 
of a civilisation, in which individual man has gained his 
long-sought position, and is the central interest of the state. 
Humanity takes to itself institutions as things made for it, and 
goes forth in "freedom, loosened from the world," to render 
classic the scenes of its encampments. 

At. this point the principle with which we opened our re- 
marks, and which pervades their several parts and illustrations, 
returns upon us. There is a formative power in the physical 
scenery of a country that impresses itself upon the hearts of 
the people, and imparts its distinctive features to their 
character. • 

This, we feel, is the point of greatest importance to the 
statesman and educator, and, if we mistake not, the point 
which the artist, in self-forgetfulness, should render in all 
his lessons. For what are lakes and hills and forests, or their 
varied disposition in the wilds of nature, or on the canvas, 
unless they have a meaning for us— unless they represent to 
us the character of beauty and grandeur and power and 
happy relations impressed by God on our country and affected 
by our climate ? 



